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testimonies of Kallisthenes, Eumenes, Chares, Nearchus, Aristobulos or 
Ptolemy Lagus. Occasionally, too, the rhetoric of Arrian is not taken 
with the proper grains of salt. But perhaps this tendency was natural 
and even inevitable in preparing a history of this scope and purpose. 
Barring the flippant touches here and there, already alluded to, the book 
is written with power and charm, and will help to dislodge from the 
popular mind many ideas of Alexander and of his career which have been 
fastened there by Rollin's History and Plutarch's Lives, even if it is not 
as corrective along this line as the severest historical critic might wish. 
In the main issue it is wholesomely corrective, inasmuch as it teaches that 
Alexander's work was not destructive, nor his career that of a mere mad 
conqueror. As a great sower he went forth over all the world to sow, 
but the soil of the world had first to be prepared for the sowing. 

In another respect President Wheeler's work is most helpful and in- 
structive. It keeps before the reader the modern political conditions, 
the modern geography, commerce, routes of travel, social states, and 
local or national ambitions which tax the statesmanship of our day in ad- 
ministering the incoherent fragments of what was once the world-empire 
of Alexander. Had Alexander penetrated further into India, and into 
China, and performed there too his work of sower, European civilization 
might not at this moment be confronted with so ghastly a problem. 

Caesar's Conquest of Gaul. By T. Rice Holmes. (London and 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1899. Pp. xliv, 846.) 

" It is to be wished rather than hoped that the appalling mass of 
printed matter which, for four centuries, has been accumulating around 
the Commentaries, may not be swelled in the future by mere verbiage " 
(pp. xvii. f. ). An author who thus writes in the preface to a volume of 
nearly nine hundred large octavo pages devoted to the one hundred and 
ninety-three small Teubner pages of " the unpretending little book which 
Caesar wrote two thousand years ago in the scanty leisure of a busy life," 
must certainly be unconscious of the irony of his situation. But the 
book is fascinating, in spite of its undeniable verbiage and quite un- 
necessary bulk. And when the reader once becomes conscious of the 
magnitude of the task which the author has undertaken, and of the long 
years of patient, exhaustive labor which the performance of the task has 
cost, he will not cavil at discursiveness here and there, especially as the 
style is always agreeable, nor at what often seems superfluity of theme. 

The design of the book is to give an annotated English narrative of 
Caesar's conquest of Gaul, which shall be not only useful to teachers and 
interesting to general readers, but also worthy of the notice of scholars 
and students of the art of war. This might well have been done in pp. 
1-162, the actual narrative, with the addition of pp. 607-807, the run- 
ning commentary, the latter judiciously enriched with some of the 
critical, ethnological, geographical, political, historical and military ma- 
terial which now bulks out into pp. 165-606. We should then have 
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had a book of about half the size of this, likely to win more readers and 
do far more good, even though less of a thesaurus. 

For that is what Mr. Holmes's book now is, a thesaurus of all that has 
been written, good, bad and indifferent, on Gaul and its conquest by 
Caesar. It serves the student of Caesar's Gallic War much as Frazer's 
Pausanias serves the student of that author. Not only are the monu- 
mental editions and epoch-making treatises called forth by the Commen- 
taries duly named, described, and conscientiously utilized, with excellent 
independence of judgment ; but obscure articles hidden away among the 
transactions of various archaeological societies, numberless monographs, 
pamphlets and even medieval chronicles have been diligently hunted 
down and collated. The "bibliographical note" which forms part of 
the introductory matter (pp. xxv.-xxvi.), is a bibliography of biblio- 
graphies. "For fear I might have overlooked any reference to articles 
in foreign periodicals, I also worked through the back numbers of all the 
transactions of learned societies, French and German, which I could find 
on the shelves of the gallery which they occupy in the British Museum." 

After the preface (pp. v.-xix. ), which is written con amore, and tells the 
reader how the work grew to its present dimensions from the first modest 
projection, comes a short paper on " The Busts of Julius Caesar " (pp. 
xx.-xxv.); then the " Bibliographical Note " ; then a controversy entitled 
"Mr. Stock's Edition of Caesar's Gallic War and Colonel StoffePs Ex- 
cavations " (pp. xxvi.-xxx.) ; and then the usual table of contents. 

Part I. (pp. 1-162) consists of the narrative proper of the conquest 
of Gaul. It is not a translation, nor even a free paraphrase of Caesar, 
but a connected narrative based more or less closely on the words of 
Caesar. The author's exhaustive study of the topography of the various 
routes and sites enables him to supply, where they most aid the narrative, 
ample geographical and strategical details. Gaps in the terse story of 
Caesar are inferentially filled, and, on the other hand, those episodes 
which do not bear directly on the conquest of Gaul, like the inroads into 
Britain, are omitted. Again, not all of Caesar's movements in Gaul 
are fully determined, but only those sections of his devious track which 
can be followed with certainty. The student of Caesar and above all 
the lover of Caesar's Latinity, will use this " narrative " only as an ac- 
companiment to the immortal text. The general reader, who may not 
know Latin, will get almost no idea of the literary features of the great 
Commentaries. At the risk of seeming ungrateful to one who has confer- 
red a boon on all lovers of Caesar, the wish might be hazarded that Mr. 
Holmes had given us in Part I. a straightforward, idiomatic translation 
of Caesar's words, as Mr. Frazer has translated his Pausanias, and incor- 
porated all the interesting " Fuellmaterial " in the running commentary 
which now constitutes Section VII. (pp. 607—823). 

As a fair specimen of the liberties of omission and commission which 
Mr. Holmes has allowed himself with the words of Caesar, it will be suffi- 
cient to cite Caesar's account of that part of his first great battle with the 
Helvetii which followed the dangerous flank and rear attack of the Boii 
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and Tulingi, the Helvetii returning to the charge in front (B. G.,1. 26), 
and the corresponding " narrative " of Mr. Holmes. Caesar says : " Ita 
ancipiti proelio diu atque acriter pugnatum est. Diutius cum sustinere 
nostrorum impetus non possent, alteri se, ut coeperant, in montem re- 
ceperunt ; alteri ad impedimenta et carros suos se contulerunt. Nam hoc 
toto proelio, cum ab hora septima ad vesperum pugnatum sit, aversum 
hostem videre nemo potuit. Ad multam noctem etiam ad impedimenta 
pugnatum est, propterea quod pro vallo carros obiecerant et e loco supe- 
riore in nostros venientes tela coniciebant, et nonnulli inter carros ro- 
tasque mataras ac tragulas subiciebant nostrosque vulnerabant. Diu cum 
esset pugnatum, impedimentis castrisque nostri potiti sunt. Ibi Orge- 
torigis filia atque unus e filiis captus est. Ex eo proelio circiter hominum 
milia CXXX superfuerunt eaque tota nocte continenter ierunt." 

Corresponding to these terse words Mr. Holmes has (p. 35): " Long 
and fiercely the battle was fought out. In due time the cohorts of the 
second line relieved those of the first, advancing between the files as the 
latter withdrew ; and again the first line relieved, in its turn, the second. 
Gradually the Helvetii were forced further up the hill ; while the Boii 
and Tulingi retreated to their baggage. Standing behind the wall of 
waggons, they hurled down stones and darts upon the advancing Romans, 
and thrust at them with long pikes when they attempted to storm the 
laager. The struggle was prolonged far into the night. At length the 
legionaries burst through the barrier. Women and children who could 
not escape were slaughtered ; and the flying remnant of the invading host 
disappeared in the darkness of the night. . . . What despair fell upon 
the baffled emigrants ; how the jaded cattle were headed round again to- 
wards the north, and goaded through that night ; how those who escaped 
the slaughter tramped after, and told the tale of the calamity ; the din, 
the confusion, the long weariness of the retreat, — -these things it is easy 
to imagine, but those only who have shared the rout and ruin of a beaten 
army can adequately realize." 

The Second Part is intended more for scholars. Section I. (pp. 
165-244) deals with the MSS., text, and editions of the Commentaries 
on the Gallic War, with the questions "When did Caesar write the 
Commentaries on the Gallic War, and when were they published, ' ' and 
with the various attacks which have been made upon the credibility of 
Caesar's narrative. Section II. deals with the ethnology and population 
of Gaul (pp. 245-327). Section III. (pp. 328-514) is "purely geo- 
graphical," and consists for the most part of an elaborate geographical 
index. Section IV. (pp. 515-547) is entitled "Social, Political and 
Religious," and discusses such topics as monarchy, democracy, private 
property in Gaul and the Druids. Sections V. and VI. (pp. 548-562, 
and 563-606) contain such historical summaries and technical details of 
the Roman art of war as are necessary or helpful in introducing or sup- 
plementing the narrative of Caesar. Section VII., finally, is the running 
commentary on the narrative of Caesar (pp. 607-811), and closes with a 
chapter on Celtic names, and various addenda (pp. 811-825). 
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In this second part the author has conscientiously given the argu- 
ments for as well as against all the conclusions adopted by him in his 
" narrative." He does this for his own satisfaction, for that of scholars, 
and of the ' ' few general readers who are not contented with mere re- 
sults, but want to know the evidence on which they are based." He 
has here attempted "to collect, co-ordinate, and estimate the results of 
the innumerable researches which have aimed at throwing light upon the 
problems of Gallic History." He is not a mere chronicler of opposing 
views and theories. He pronounces judgment, and with the air of au- 
thority which his long and thorough researches give him the right to as- 
sume. " Von Kampen is quite right, and the author of the article has 
thought himself into a muddle " (p. 784), is only one of many clear and 
positive decisions which greet the often muddled reader of controversial 
views. Possibly too many and too inferior views are given the dignity 
of a discussion. One could wish that Mr. Holmes had here applied the 
scorn which he so well expresses towards limitless conjectural emenda- 
tions of Caesar's text (p. xviii.). But this failing shall not detract from 
the gratitude due for a helpful thesaurus of discussion on Caesar's Bellum 
Gallicum. 

Twenty Famous Naval Battles. Salamis to Santiago. By Edward 
Kirk Rawson, Professor United States Navy, Superintendent 
Naval War Records. (New York and Boston : Thomas Y. 
Crowell and Co. [1900]. Two vols., pp. xxx, 344, 730.) 

One would expect to find a great sameness in twenty naval battles, 
but the reader of these volumes goes on from chapter to chapter with 
eager and increasing interest. This is partly due to the fact that, in 
spite of certain eccentricities of style, the author has the power of dra- 
matic narrative, and partly to the fact that the book improves both in 
matter and manner as it approaches the more modern periods. But even 
after the higher level of excellence is reached the interest does not flag 
and there is no feeling that one sea-fight is after all but a repetition of 
another. A further reason for the sustained interest lies in the constantly 
changing conditions of naval warfare. The book takes us through all 
stages of its evolution. Salamis, Actium and Lepanto illustrate the first 
era, that of oars. The Armada marks the transition to the second era, 
the era of warfare under sail. We see the Spaniards with characteristic 
indecision compromising between the old and the new and perhaps, too, 
hampered by their traditions as a power partly Mediterranean, partly 
oceanic, hesitating in this as in all things to leave the Middle Ages be- 
hind them. While they put galleys and the famous Neapolitan galleasses 
amongst the more modern galleons, the English, having thoroughly 
broken with the past, sent out a homogeneous sailing fleet, relegating 
their only galleys to humiliating river service. 

After the signal and fateful victory of the northern and Teutonic 
navy over the school of Spain comes the fierce struggle between two Teu 



